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The Masterpiece. <£ 

George Bernard Shaw in the "Saturday 
Review." & 



r^tiby. TT all wildly popular things comes, sud- 
%fj&g * denly and inexorably, death, without 
hope of resurrection. All the king's 
horses and all the king's men cannot 
set the street pianos playing "Nancy 
Lee" again, though the tune is as good 
as ever it was and they once played nothing else. 
No book within our recollection had so mad a vogue 
in America as Du Maurier's "Trilby:" the elders of 
"Trilby's" day said there had been nothing like it since 
"Uncle Tom's Cabin." But the American booksellers 
still talk of the miracle of "Trilby's" death. They 
aver that the demand stopped in one day. When "La 
Fille de Madame Angot" was new, audiences used to 
encore the Conspirator's Chorus (borrowed from an 
old tune on which Beethoven wrote variations) half 



THE a dozen times. When Sir Charles Wyndham tried to 
LOTUS revive the work, that chorus passed without the 
slightest notice. The street-piano men of the East 
End will tell you that this psychological phenomenon 
repeats itself with every music hall song that be- 
comes the rage. For weeks and sometimes months 
nothing else will be listened to: there is no limit to 
the number of repetitions people will not only stand 
but clamor for. Then in one day they will not tolerate 
it on any terms: it would be safer to play a Bach 
fugue. 

Now this does not happen to the higher works 
of art. The masterpiece begins by fighting for its 
life against unpopularity, by which I do not mean 
mere indifference, but positive hatred and furious de- 
nunciation of it as an instrument of torture. Beetho- 
ven's Ninth Symphony did not "catch on" like the 
Intermezzo in "Cavalleria Rusticana:" it was described 
even by eminent musicians as an outrage by a mad- 
man. But in the long run Beethoven leaves Mascagni 
nowhere even as a money maker. And the same is 
true of all the masterpieces. If you bring authors 
to the test of how much money from first to last the 
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public has paid for witnessing representations of 
their plays, you will find Shakespeare first and the 
rest nowhere in England: and if you take all Europe 
you will probably find Ibsen already far beyond many 
prime commercial favorites. 

The time, also, has gone by for pretending 
that the appreciation of a work of any weight, 
whether it be a play, an opera, or a symphony, is a 
matter of one performance. Even when the author 
raises no hostility or misunderstanding by breaking 
new ground, as Beethoven did, yet it is not in the 
nature of things possible for a person to take in a 
play fully until he is in complete possession of its 
themes : or, to put it in another way, nobody can un- 
derstand the beginning of a play until he knows the 
end of it: a condition which cannot be fulfilled at a 
first hearing, and one which explains that plays are 
often much worse received on their first night than 
later on, when newspaper notices and dinner-table 
discussion have made the audiences familiar before- 
hand with the main upshot of the story. In music 
this goes without saying: no one pretends to be able 
to follow the Ninth Symphony until he knows all the 
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THE themes as well as he knows "God Save the King." 
LOTUS Now probably there are many more people who can 
pick up and remember a new tune at one hearing 
than can master a new idea at its first utterance. 
Ibsen's plays may fascinate at the first hearing: they 
may convince the people capable of them that they 
are worth persevering with but you may see them 
ten times without gettiag near the end of them. 
Familiar as I am with Mr. Granville Barker's methods 
and ideas, I find that until I have been through his 
plays at least six times I have not got fairly hold of 
them: and though in my own plays I tell my story 
and fling my meaning at the audience with an old- 
fashioned violence which seems downright barnstorm- 
ing in contrast with subtler ways of Mr. Barker and 
Mr. Galsworthy, yet the verdicts founded on a single 
hearing of my plays are absurd enough to have be- 
come one of the standing jokes of the modern theatre: 
and I have never met any real expert who professed 
to get on easy terms with, say, Major Barbara, in less 
than four visits. 
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